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happily bygone age of monks and popish miracle- 
mongers, had the reputation of being a second 
pool of Bethesda; for, said they, if any sick person 
repaired thither on the ninth day of the ninth 
month, at exactly nine o’clock in the morning, and 
stepping in nine times, made nine signs of the cross, 
and repeated nine “ paternosters,” the affliction 
would assuredly be removed between that time and 
the next ninth of September ;—unless, indeed, the 
patient had not paid up all tithes and dues, or the 
blessed Virgin had anything to say to the contrary. 

But our business is not with the “ Holy Well,” 
but with a very melancholy-looking lad who is 
wandering up and down the darkening streets, 
with now and then a despairing look into the old- 
fashioned shop-windows, in search of certain bills 
or notices likely to interest him. His meditations 
seem to grow darker with the gathering dusk, 
and little mutterings of mingled perplexity and 
disappointment occasionally escape his lips. In 
a word, he is seeking employment. Ay, he is sad 
enough now, who a few weeks ago was a merry 
schoolboy, with never a shadow of care upon his 
face. He wishes now that he had kept some of 


the pocket-money his father used to give him in 
those days of mirth and plenty; for then his father 
was foreman in a large factory, and had a fair 
salary for his services, nothing from which, how- 


ever, did he ever think of putting by for a “rainy 
day.” But one day, while Willie Boston, was 
keeping his sixteenth birthday with a little com- 
pany of kindred spirits, on the table a glorious 
plum-cake, set in’a pretty fancy basket which he 
himself had made for the occasion, in came his 
father with a face ‘as pale‘as death, and with news 
that quickly scattered the party in consternation 
The great ¢dtton firm had smashed. 

And so the Bostons removed to Wellminster. 
Mr. Boston thought, he ‘could get work, but was 
soon wofully disappointed. In a few days he fell 
sick, worn, as he was, with ¢ontinued’and increas- 
ing trouble and anxiety: arid now his wife and 
three children began to be at their wits’ end for 
bread. Then Willie began to redlise the desperate 
condition in which they were placed, and imme- 
diately set to thinking how he could manage to 
carn a very little money: He suddenly remem- 
bered the basket he had made for his’ birthday- 
cake. 

“T will make baskets,” said he. 

That he did, and quickly: but it was one thing 
to make them, and quite another to sell them. 
They went off very slowly. ‘“ People made baskets 
Jast for ever :” this was the conclusion he had come 
to; and he is here this murky winter’s evening, 
seeking better work. 

One; two, three, four; and the mellow chimes of 
the-old cathedral clock are peacefully/falling over 
the quiet town. Somehow, they bring a calm to 





the young lad’s swelling heart, and he thinks he 
will have just another look at the cathedral before 
he returns homé. There, fronting him, rises the 
grim black wall, dark and frowning as his own 
prospects of the future. “The Lord help me!” 
It was an ejaculation, but a sincere prayer neyer- 
theless; and it has flown from this dark corner of 
the earth right up to the throne of God. 

Through the doorway, Willie saw that a few dim 
lights were burning in the cathedral, and, enter- 
ing within, he heard the voice of the minister, 
He knew service must be nearly over, so he 
would not intrude at that moment; but waited 
to hear the playing out on the organ, for of music, 
and especially of sacred music, he was passionately 
fond. Soon the voice died away in the echoing 
cloisters, and a minute afterwards a soft, sweet 
sound rose up into the lofty vault, and then sank 
away. A moment’s silence; then, with a sudden 
rumble of thunder, the organ pealed out one of 
Handel’s masterpieces, the “ Coronation Anthem.” 
One brilliant passage was being followed by 
another, when all at once, in the middle of it, the 
organ stopped with a short groan. Those of the 
choristers who had not yet gone hurried to one 
side of the organ; and, almost unawares, Willie 
found himself amongst them, looking wonderingly 
at the prostrate body of a feeble old man, whose 
right hand stil lay on the handle of the organ- 
bellows: ~ 

“Poor old fellow!” exclaimed one of the boys; 
“he has fainted away.” 

“ Ah,” said‘another, “I thought it would come 
to this some Of these times. A man over seventy 
years Of?agé isn’t fit for this sort of work. And 
the doctor had full power on for this last——” 

“‘ Ohyplease don’t lose any time,” pleaded a light 
silvery*voice’ at Willie’s elbow, “but do run for 
some water, or tell me where I can get it.” 

Willie turned, and saw a sweet vision of shining 
fair hair, and tender blue eyes; and in another 
momenta young girl of twelve or thirteen years 
was bending over the old man and chafing the 
weary,aged hands with her tiny fingers. Willie 
was out inva.“ twinkling,” as the boys said, when 
they*wondered who he might be: from a house 
close ly he borrowed a glass of water, and when 
he returned gave it to the organist, who had joined 
his daughter, and in the meanwhile had been doing 
the best he could to revive the poor man. 

The cool water soon brought back consciousness, 
and after a time the poor old organ-blower was led 
away by the sexton, followed by the choristers. 

“T must find Miles some lighter occupation,” 
said Dr. Mildmay to his little daughter ; “he shall 
not blow the srgan any more.” 

“And who will you get in his place, papa?” 
asked little Ellen, who had always seen Miles at 
the bellows, and believed the two inseparable. 
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“T’m sure I don’t know, just yet,” replied the 
organist, smiling. “I dare say I shall be able to 
find an organ-blower without much trouble.” 

Willie’s heart leaped up to his throat. Why 
shouldn’t he get the situation? He was much 
stronger than poor Miles, and was not disposed to 
wince at hard work. Besides, he must say some- 
thing for himself, for now the doctor’s eyes are 
fixed inquiringly upon him, as though to ask how 
he came there. At any rate he would try. 

“Excuse me, sir,” stammered the youth, “ but 
if you have no objection to letting me take the 
place, I should be so thankful !” 

“Hem! I don’t recollect having seen you before. 
What is your name, my lad?” 

“William Boston.” And moreover, in a few 
words Willie told the kind-looking organist all his 
little history. 

“ And if you will be so kind as to take me, I will 
do my very best;” said he, in conclusion. 

“Well, William, I will go to-morrow to see 
your parents; for the present, I will agree to take 
you upon trial, and to pay you six shillings a week. 
You will have to take care to be very punctual; 
one moment late, and there will be dreadful con- 
fusion. You may come to-morrow morning and 


Miles shall be here to teach you your duties.” 
Sq Willie bade good night to his new master 
and the sweet little lady, and cantered home at a 


great rate with his mouth full of good tidings and 
his heart full of joy. 


CHAPTER II. 
“Horp hard, my lad,” said Miles; “it aint time 
to begin by a long way. It’s no good wasting 
your wind on nothink.” 

This was Willie’s first morning at the organ— 
more properly we should say bellows; and he 
and old Miles had met a few minutes before the 
time; the former to receive, and the latter to 
give, a brief lesson in the art of organ-blowing. 

“And it is summut of a art, that I must say,” 
said Miles, “and it’ll be a day or two afore you 
get into the proper swing on it. Some bungling 
fellers, either saw at it, as ifthey wor agoing to 
sleep, or else they go chop, chop, like pumping 
water with a handle as has no spring init Now, 
m’ lad,” continued Miles, who was rather fond 
of holding forth upon his hobby—who is not >— 
“now m’ lad; there’s a right way as well as a 
wrong way, and that right way’s, the Happy 
Medium. When the doctor plays a quiet bit, 
just pump it easy; and when he does a noisy 
wm, pump it quick march, but always steady 
and reg’lar. You see this bottom mark Fuz1, 
and that top mark Ewpry, and the little plum- 
met as slides down between like; well, the 


_ More you blow, the lower down goes the little 





leaden gentleman; and what you've got to do 
is just to keep him steady a little way above 
the Full,—and that’s what I calls the Happy 
Medium. And you won’t mind me saying as 
you ought to pay great attention to the sarvice: 
and if you does that, you'll always be ready 
with your wind.” 

Willie thanked his kind old preceptor very 
heartily, and promised to bear in mind all he had 
said. 

The service commenced, and there was not 
much need for the latter part of old Miles’s ex- 
hortation. Willie became thoroughly. absorbed 
in the service, and when the hymns were sung, 
not more heartfelt praise went up to God for all 
his mercies and blessings from that congregation, 
than came from the lips of the young lad in the 
obscure corner at the organ-bellows. And at the 
end, when the good-hearted organist gave him a 
few kind words for his carefulness, sweetly echoed 
by the little lady his daughter, the boy’s heart 
overflowed with joy and thankfulness, and-he ran 
home to his basket-making with most pleasant 
impressions of the organist and of the little lady 
in particular. 

The circumstances of the Boston family :soon 
began to improve. Willie became so clever at 
making “fancy” baskets, that the ladies of Well- 
minster gave him many little commissions, and 
kept him fully employed at home. Now and then 
@ carriage would stop at the humble door, to the 
wonder, and, sad to say, the envy of the neigh- 
bourhood. Once, to his great delight, came Ellen 
Mildmay to purchase one of his baskets, when, 
taking down from the window his chef-d’ceuvre— 
one that had cost him much. planning and many 
hours of toil—he gave it into her hands, and very 
much bewildered her by declining to receive any- 
thing for it, and begged her to accept it as a slight 
token of his respect. 

Willie’s father, by-and-by, recovered from his 
illness, and eventually obtained a. situation in a 
factory; but it was a come-down for him, for he 
had to go as a common workman. © Yet, withal, 
Mr. Boston was thankful, and repented his late 
repinings at what he had called a hard and relent- 
less Providence. But now, as he went to and from 
his work, he cheerily sang to himself that fine old 
hymn of Cowper’s— 

“ Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace ; 5 


Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 


Willie, however, had not altogether a smooth 
time of it. Dr. Mildmay’s assistant, Mr. Adderley, 
more frequently officiated than the doctor himself, 
and the temper of the assistant organist was none 
of the best. Added to this, ‘Adderley, for some 
reason or other, or, perhaps, for no reason at all, 
had formed an unaccountable dislike for the new 
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organ-blower. He always found something to 
complain of; either Willie had kept in too little 
wind, or he had put in too much, or he was not 
quite ready at the proper time. It was of no use 
for Willie to protest his innocence of these faults ; 
Mr. Adderley, in his pet, all forgetful of the nature 
of the place he was in, would stamp his foot 
impatiently, and jerk out— 

“Hold your tongue, sir! I shall ask Dr. Mild- 
may to send you about your business.” 

And so he frequently did; but the doctor would 
pass it pleasantly over, and say, “ He will improve, 
Adderley. I like the boy, and he is very punc- 
tual. And had Dr. Mildmay known that of late 
his assistant had got into a careless way of play- 
ing, he would have felt it his duty to turn the 
tables upon him. 

At length, Dr. Mildmay, wearied by these petty 
importunities, discharged poor Willie, much to the 
young lad’s dismay and disappointment. He did 
not suit Mr. Adderley, was the reason given him. 
But the doctor, after telling him so. patted him on 
the shoulder, and said, “I think you might get 
better employment than this.” So saying, he 
took Ellen’s hand and went away, while poor 
Willie stood there a moment or two to struggle 
with his tears. 

Of course, Ellen said nothing, but she soon 
made up her mind on one point, and that was to 
get Willie a situation if she could. That very 
evening she spoke about him to an aunt, who 
happened to have bought one of his baskets, and 
she felt ready to skip about the room when her 
aunt said she could get him a junior clerkship in 
the county bank in another town, with a salary 
commencing at fifty pounds a year. 

The next morning, Willie was up betimes, in 
order to begin his search for a situation; for the 
baskets were not to be depended upon. Just as 
he opened the street-door, up rushed a postman 
with a letter addressed to “Master William 
Boston.” We need not say what the letter was 
about, but into the same letter had been slipped 
a little. card by some one else, bearing the text, 
“ Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him.” 

At first, Willie sadly missed the daily service and 
the music; but, carefully putting by a pound at a 
time, it was not long before he.was able to buy a 
small seraphine, whose notes might soon be heard 
leading the simple morning and evening hymn in 
the family worship of the Bostons. 

x * * * * * 

There was to-day a more than usual stir in the 
town of Wellminster. Twice as many people were 
abroad, clad in gayer garments than those they 
had lately worn. This was the first warm day of 
the spring. 

Here and there a little girl is standing, 
selling rose-buds to the passers-by; and see! 








a@ young man stops on his way to buy one. His 
face is very pale, and his hands tremble as ho 
fastens the flower in his button-hole. It can 
hardly be from physical weakness, for he is a fine. 
looking young fellow of about five-and-twenty, 


and he carries no stick in his hand, but only a © 


small roll of music. He is evidently in a great 
state of ‘excitement. He is going the same way 
with most of the town-folk, who are agog to hear 
the grand musical performance at the town-hall of 
Wellminster. 

“ And which of the competitors, do you think, 
will get the appointment, Mr. Jones?” asks one 
of his friend. 

“T’m sure I cannot say,” replies Mr. Jones. 
“Dr. Mildmay is determined if possible to secure 
a first-rate assistant; and therefore will show no 
favour. He has gota “ great gun” to be with him 
as his fellow-judge.” 

“ Ah, Adderley was a great fool to have become 
so careless and unpunctual; but he had a silly 
idea that the doctor could not do without him. 
Mildmay bore with him a long time, in considera- 
tion of his having been with him so many years; 
but one day, when he did not turn up at all, and 
the service had to wait until Mildmay could be 
fetched, it was too much; and the next day, I 
believe, Adderley got his notice.” 

“ And so for his carelessness he has lost a fair 
salary, besides a good number of pupils which the 
doctor generally turns over to his assistant. Well, 
it is a sorry bargain.” 

But they have now reached the hall, and we 
may as well turn in with them 

Before the organ, in one of the front seats, sits 
Dr. Mildmay, whose head since we last saw him 
has been lightly silvered with the frost of ten 
lenient winters; on his right, the “ great gun” 
aforementioned; on his left, his fair and beautiful 
daughter. There are only some six or seven 
candidates, but six out of the seven have a certain 
amount of reputation, the seventh has none what- 
ever; and his only recommendation is a long, 
steady, even severe practice as a student. They 
will all have a difficult fugue to perform at first 
sight, one composed by the more famous of their 
two judges, and each of them may afterwards 
select a piece of his own. 

It is now the time to begin. The first candidate 
takes his seat at the organ, and dashes into the 
fugue with great spirit and a bold style. Just 
one or two mistakes, pardonable under the circum- 
stances, and the piece is over. The “great gua” 
whispers to the doctor, “Very cleverly done— 
smartly played.” The same candidate's selected 
piece is a fine stirring march, played with grand 
effect, which is by no means lost on the audience. 
Tke second competitor then performs, and then 
the third—the fourth—the fifth—the sixth, but, 
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“The first candidate is still at the head of the | 


list,” says the great man, “and, as the seventh is 
only a student, is pretty certain to be your man, 
Mil dmay.” 

But the doctor is too absorbed in his reflections 
to take notice of this speech, except by a nod. 
Ellen Mildmay leans back in her seat, and draws 
her veil over her flushed face. The “student ” is 
now taking his place at the organ, but it seems 
a forlorn hope, and the people are pitying him in 
rather loud whispers. 

The first notes of the fugue have a melancholy 
sound; but as the piece increases there is a mar- 
yellous force and distinctness about it, surprising 
indeed to its composer. On and on, with increasing 
strength, and still more wonderful expression. 

“Why!” exclaims the great man, “this is a 
great genius—he beats them all hollow; the 
first man can’t be compared with him.” But 
the doctor takes no heed of this observation, he is 
speechless with surprise and admiration. And 
Eillen’s face is still veiled. 

But the student now plays his second piece. It 
is by no means a difficult or complicated per- 
formance, but a well-known sacred air, which 


sweetly wells out from the organ, and melts into 
the very hearts of the audience, and constrains 
them to think of the words to which it was com- 
posed; “O rest in the Lord; wait patiently for 
him, and he shall give thee thine heart’s desire.” 

There is a pause of a few minutes. The 
audience is very still; waiting, if possible, to hear 
the verdict. The two judges are seen conferring 
together, and then and there the doctor rises to 
announce the name of the successful candidate, 
“Mr. William Boston.” 

Some three or four months after this, Dr. 
Mildmay might be seen, every other day or two, 
rat-tatting at the knocker of a neat little house 
just outside the town. Regarding it simply in the 
light of a morning call, there is nothing in the 
circumstance either remarkable or interesting, but 
we should explain that this is the abode of a lately- 
married couple, and the doctor visits it in his new 
capacity of father and father-in-law. He is rat- 
tatting now, and the bright face which beams a 
welcome fromthe window belongs——_ But,reader, 
I should think that by this time you need no intro- 
duction to Ellen Mild—— (what am I sayizg ?)—to. 





Ellen Boston. Dash BLANK. 
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A PARABLE. 






VAS 3HE house that we have builded 

Upon the shifting sands, 

} How desolate, how gloomy, 
How lonely new it stands! 


To those who passing see it, 
Dilapidated there, 

What is it but a ruin, 
Deserted, cold, and bare ? 


But lurid in the darkness, 
With phosphorescent glow ; 

For us from every window 
Look dismal shapes of woe. 


For us in ev’ry chamber 
Lurks horror undefined, 

And sounds of hollow groaning 
Fill every gust of wind. 


Pale shades of what we purposed, 
Stretch forth to us their hands; 

The ghosts of deeds forgotten 
Clank still their iron bands. 


In dark, unheeded corners, 

Where rank the nettles grow, 
Lie hid those murdered corpses 
We buried long ago. 


The wells that we have digged 
In the old vanished time, 

All loathsome things inhabit, 
Deep grovelling in the slime. 


And ghastly, struggling creatures,, 
We vainly strove to kill 

Beneath the stones we gathered, 
Are writhing, wrestling still. 


The storehouses we garnered 

| Hold emptiness within, 

And mouldering chests and closets,.. 
The chronicles of sin. 


| Oh, well, if fondly clasping 
Those walls so frail and grey, 
Still grows the loving ivy 

That shrinks not from decay. 


Oh, well, if yet remaineth, 
Among those ruins lone, 

Some consecrated chapel 
On sure foundation-stone. 


Oh, well, if o’er the pavement 
Amid the worthless dross, 
The struggling sun still traces 
Faint shadows of the Cross. M. 
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POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE BAPTISMS OF JOHN AND OF 






CHRIST 


BY THE REY. J. B. OWEN, M.A. 


REQUEST the reader of THE QuivER to 

open Acts xix. 3—5 before beginning this 

paper. The baptism of John, and the 

sacramental ordinance of Christ, some 

identify, but I think erroneously. The 
incident at Ephesus in Acts xix. seems express 
against it. If there was no material differ- 
ence between what is called John’s baptism in 
verse 3, and that of Jesus in verse 5, why should 
the apostle repeat the ordinance? There is no 
instance, and no direction, in the New Testament 
to baptise twice. Let me attempt to show our 
younger readers on what essential points John’s 
baptism was to be distinguished from that of the 
Lord Jesus. 

May the Holy Spirit, the real element with 
which the Lord baptised his Church, sanctify 
and bless the discussion. 

There appears to me as wide a difference 
between the provisional ordinance of John, and 
the abiding sacrament of Christ, as between 
the respective offices of the forerunner and of 
the Mediator; or as between the ordinary mar- 
tyrdom of the one, and the covenant atonement 
of the other. If there be no federal, doctrinal 
distinction between Herod’s charger and Pilate’s 
cross, then there was no distinction between the 
ministry of the son of Zacharias, and the Messiah- 
ship of the Son of God. 

Perhaps the right apprehension of this dis- 
tinction lies at the threshold of the history of 
baptism. Some analogous rite evidently existed 
among the Jews, or else, instead of asking John, 
“Why baptisest thou?” they would have asked 
“what was baptism itself.” It is clear that, both 
by the public, and by our Lord, John was called 
“the Baptist” in a peculiar and eminent sense. 
His entire ministry was initiative; it was, so to 
speak, the preliminary baptism of Christianity, 
introducing the Gospel to Israel—the Church to 
the world. Having the distinguished honour of 


baptising Christ, he, in parabolic emblem, baptised | 


and ushered in Christianity on earth. The baptism 
of John was an advance upon that of the Jews, 
but less perfect than that of the apostles. St. 
Chrysostom called it “a bridge which, from the 
baptism of the Jews, made a way to that of our 
Saviour; and was more exalted than the first, 
but inferior to the second. That of St. John 
promised, what that of Jesus executed.” 

The four arguments in proof of the alleged 
distinction are— f 
First, that John’s baptism is never mentioned 





in the New Testament without some epithet, or 
explanatory phrase, to separate it from every pre- 
ceding or subsequent ordinance. Thus it is called 
“the baptism of John,” “of water,” and “of re- 
pentance,” but never called “ baptism” absolutely. 
Thus, when “certain disciples at Ephesus ” were 
asked “unto what”—i.e., unto what profession 
of faith — “they were baptised,’ they replied, 
“Unto John’s baptism.” Butthe New Testament 
never speaks of the baptism of Peter, nor of Paul, 
nor of any other apostle. On the contrary, St. 
Paul deprecates such a supposition: “ Were ye 
baptised in the name of Paul?” (1 Cor. i. 13) 
“Unto John’s baptism,” therefore, would mean, 
like St. Paul’s description of the Jewish fathers, 
as being “baptised unto Moses;” not their being 
baptised, in either case, in the name of John, 
or in the name of Moses, but into belief of 
what John and Moses taught concerning Christ. 
When we mark the careful language by which the 
sacred historians define religious ordinances, this 
peculiarity of designation in “John’s baptism” 
presents considerable weight. 

If we add John’s own testimony to the in- 
feriority of his ministration, compared with that 
of Christ, the distinction will more plainly ap- 
pear. Thus (Matt. iii. 11): “I indeed baptise 
you with water unto repentance: but he that 
cometh after me . . shall baptise you with the 
Holy Ghost,” &c. Again, when Christ presented 
himself to John to be baptised of him, he answers, 
“T have need to be baptised of thee, and comest 
thou tome?” That the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
usually followed baptism in the name of Christ, is 
obvious from St. Paul’s question to the Ephesian 
converts, who had not so much as heard whether 
there was any Holy Ghost. “ Unto what then were 
ye baptised? ”—i.e., as if he should say, “ Christ 
appointed a form of baptism, in which the name 
of the Holy Ghost occurs; how is it, then, you 
have not heard of him? Moreover, John your 
master told you that He who was to come ‘should 
baptise you with the Holy Ghost.’ ‘I baptise 
you with water, he with fire.’” These Ephesians 
were then baptised again, and, therefore, properly 
speaking, John’s ordinance was no sacrament at all. 
It is contrary to canon law, contrary to the deci- 
sion of the best divines, contrary to the practice 
of the purest ages of the Church, contrary to the 


inferential teaching of the Gospels and Epistles, - 


and, moreover, calculated to bring the ordinance 
into disrepute, to iterate baptism, to repeat the 
sign of the new birth unto righteousness. Fur- 
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the Holy Ghost ?”—i.e., his miraculous gifts 
—shows that in that age baptism was usually 
accompanied by an effusion of spiritual gifts. I 
cannot find that any of John’s disciples in his 
lifetime possessed any such gifts, nor had them 
after his death; and, therefore, in this main 
particular of the results of baptism, there is an 
essential distinction between the Christian ordi- 
nance and that of John. 

Secondly. Christian baptism, according to our 
Lord’s parting directions, has always been ad- 
ministered in the name and on the authority of 
himself. But John baptised before he was ac- 
quainted with the covenant name of Jesus. He 
admitted, “I knew him not.” When Jesus at 
length appeared, John sent to ask; “‘ Art thou 
he that should come?” Indeed, St. Luke states, 
the people thought the Baptist himself to be the 
Christ. “All men mused in their hearts of John, 
whether he were the Christ or not.” Then John 
meekly and loyally indicates the difference of his 
office from that of the expected Messiah, in terms 
that describe the inferiority of his baptism to that 
of the Saviour already intimated. Seme sup- 
pose that John did baptise in the name of Christ, 
but I think without warrant. St. Paul, indeed, 
affirms, in Acts xix. 4, that “John verily baptised 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the 
people, that they should believe on him who should 
come after him (#.e.) on Christ Jesus;” but St. Paul 
adds the words, “ Christ Jesus.” The Baptist only 
alludes to our Lord by the general description : 
“of him who was to come.” Thus John bap- 
tised the people into a /futwre faith—for though 
coming, the Messiah was not yet manifest to 
Israel. He was in the act of coming, but not 
actually come. Thus John’s was a baptism of 
preparation, but Christ’s of fulfilment. John’s 
was but an introduction, Christ’s was the sacra- 
ment introduced. John’s was the sign, Christ’s 
the thing signified. John’s baptism led the people 
to expect Christ, Christ’s baptism administered 
to them himself. 

There was a third feature in Christian baptism, 
which renders impossible its identification with 
that of John, which is, the spiritual meaning of 
the ordinance: “ Know ye not, that so many as 
were baptised unto Jesus Christ were baptised 
into his death.?” (Rom. vi. 3.) 

But the death of Christ was unknown to John, 
and to his disciples. That mystery all Israel 


seemed to have forgotten—even our Lord’s own | 


disciples could not receive it. When Jesus spake 
of his decease, Peter said: “Be it far from thee, 


ther, the apostle’s inquiry, “Have you received | 








sions after his resurrection, that the death of their 
Messiah was a point in his prophetic history which 
they had altogether overlooked. Much less pro- 
bable is it that John’s disciples could have under- 
stood and received a doctrine, which our Lord’s own 
disciples could not credit. Hence the syllogism : 
Christian baptism, according to St. Paul’s defini- 
tion, is a being baptised into Christ’s death—i.ec., 
into the faith of Christ’s death. But John’s disci- 
ples were not baptised into the faith of Christ’s 
death. Therefore, John’s disciples were not bap- 
tised into Christ; in other words, the baptism of 
the son of Zacharias was not the sacrament of the 
Son of God. As John’s ministry commenced six 
months previously to that of Jesus, which imme- 
diately preceded the baptism of the latter, and as 
John was a prophet, not a priest, one whose office 
was not to administer even the Jewish sacraments, 
no rite celebrated by him before the ministry of 
Christ is entitled to rank among the Christian 
sacraments, because, strictly speaking, they did 
not synchronise with the Christian dispensation, 
nor issue from the authority of Christ, as head of 
the Church. The sacraments properly Christian 
undoubtedly belong to the “kingdom of God;” a 
phrase constantly employed in Scripture to denote 
the Gospel, or the dispensation placed under the 
avowed government and headship of the Messiah, 
and which consequently could not precede his 
personal appearance. 

And it is worthy of note, that this kingdom, 
properly speaking, did not commence till after 
Christ’s ascension, and the mission of the Holy 
Spirit, on the day of Pentecost. Durimg our 
Lord’s abode on earth, he constantly speaks of his 
kingdom, not as actually begun, but as being “nigh 
at hand,” “the kingdom of God shall presently 
appear,” “the time draweth nigh,” and such like. 
Thus, also, our Lord commissioned the seventy 
disciples, whom he sent out a little before his 
decease, to proclaim the same intelligence as in 
Luke x. 9: “Say unto them, The kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you.” From all which we con- 
clude that Christ actually commenced his kingdom 
after the cross, and at his ascension; at which 
period the Messiahship was complete, and not till 
then; nor till after he had declared on Cavalry, 
“Tt is finished.” After he had revealed himself 
as the author and finisher of our faith, then his 
people were baptised into the belief of his media- 
torial death, and of his intercessional office, on the 
ground of that death; which events, it is plain, 
could not have formed the bases of admission to 
the baptism of John, because hz and his followers 
were ignorant of those doctriaes, belief in which 


Lord.” No truth seemed to be so unpalatable to | was indispensable in the Christian sacrament. 


the disciples, as that of their Lord’s suffering and 
death. It is clear from their all abandoning him 


} 


Thus, with the decisive instance of St. Paul’s 
re-baptising John’s disciples at Ephesus, we con- 


at the cross, and from their melancholy confes- | clude that the baptismal rite administered by the 
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harbinger of our Lord was essentially distinct 
from the Christian ordinance. 

Fourthly. John himself never identified his 
office with that of his Saviour. He aspired to 
no higher dignity than to be the “friend of the 
Bridegroom,” not the Bridegroom himself. “ He 
must increase ; I must decrease.” He was but 
a minister before the cross, like the apostles and 
their successors after it, to bring men to Christ. 
He opened up to Israel as much of the truth as 
it is in Jesus as he then knew, or he might have 
known more than he was commissioned to pro- 
claim, and many things he might have withheld, 
on the principle alleged by our Lord: “TI have yet 
many things to tell you; but ye cannot bear them 
now.” His baptism is not so much a sacrament, 
as an act of faith in the expected Messiah— 
different from the similar rite among the Jews, 
or subsequently among Christians, as the office of 





John differed from both. The prophets spake of 
a Messiah to come; the apostles, of a Messiah 
who had come. But John, who ministered 
between the two, spake of a Messiah then coming 
—not to come, as he was at hand; not yet actually 
come, as he was not yet officially revealed; but 
coming, really on his way, and on the point of 
being “made manifest to Israel,” as John con- 
fessed. Thus, then, he is called, not “a Baptist,” 
but “The Baptist,” for never man had that 
honour, which John had, of baptising the Son of 
God. He was “the Baptist” who, as our Lord’s 
forerunner, performed that ordinance in symbol, 
which Christ and his evangelists should ad- 
minister in reality and substance: and thus John 
ushered in the sacrament, as he had ushered in 
the Saviour, making the consecrated waters of 
Jordan the type of that “river whose streams 
make glad the city of our God.” 
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MH HAT use is it for me to try and get on? 
f Lhave no abilities. If I possessed your 


This is the daily complaint of hun- 
Aimless, purposeless, discontented folk 
they are. Constantly bemoaning the injustice of 
Providence in not having given them as many 
talents as their fellows, they tie up the one they 
have in a napkin of ingratitude, and bury it in the 
earth. They have never learnt the stern truth of 
the decree given forth when Adam fell. They 
know nothing of the glorious heritage of toil which 
belongs to man. = Instead of putting the shoulder 
to the wheel, and endeavouring to battle with all 
obstacles, they mope and whine over their ill-fortune, 
and waste the precious hours in complaining. A 
street-song, whith a little time ago had a brief 
popularity, contains a moral, the like of which the 
effusions of the concert-hall but rarely possess. 
“What is the use of repining? for where there’s 
a will there’s a way,” is the moral we mean. 
When such a bit of practical common sense can 
be thus preached to the world through the 
medium of song, we ought rather to cherish its 
short existence than to crush it out, because it 
chances to be popular, or because here and there 
may creep out a cant phrase or a word of slang, 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way:” this is the 
great truth we want to impress upon the class to 
whom reference has been made. It is ridiculous 
for that class to run away with the idea, that talent 
is the only thing necessary to attain success. 
Talent we hold to be worthless, unless married 
to downright hard work. A man may bé gifted 


dreds. 


be a useless member of society—useless to himself 
useless to those around him, useless in his day and 
generation, useless—we speak it with all rever- 
ence—utterly useless to his God: without work 
there can be no real success. Look at the most 
popular authors who have written. They were 
men of great abilities; but’ of what use would 
all their abilities have been, if they had not worked 
hardly and earnestly? If we look simply at the 
quantity produced by these men—Shakespeare, 
Milton, Scott, or the late Sir Archibald Alison— 
we have a proof of work; but when we take into 
consideration the thought necessary to produce 
that quantity, the result seems amazing. Thought 
is frequently the hardest kind of work. A con- 
ventional term has obtained in the world, and 
very much of late years, which has been greatly 
narrowed from its original meaning. We hear a 
great deal about the “working man.” Hardlya 
newspaper is published without some allusion to 
this “ working man.” Politicians make him a sort 
of stock party-question. If a man wants to get 
into Parliament, the principal question is, what 
will he do for the “working man?” Looking at 
it in the abstract, there is something grand, and 
noble, and elevating about the phrase. It is simple 
and English, and one of which anybody might well 
be proud. But it has by some means been applied 
to a class—a large and important class, we admit 
—which has monopolised it. From this point of 
view the phrase has lost some of its grandeur and 





some of its dignity. The labour of the hands is 


| work, but is the labour of the brain not work 


also? Why should not any one who works intel- 








with an intellect of no insignificant grade, and yet . 
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lectually be called a “working man” quite as 
much as Bill Smith the stonemason? and why 
should not the title be one of which a mental 
worker as well as a physical worker could be 
proud P 

Some people seem to imagine that talents must 
necessarily relate to literature or the arts. They 
ignore the fact that a man may have a talent for 
making chairs and tables. Talent is not genius. 
“ Genius will do what it must; talent will do what 
it can.” Talent is to be found developed more 
or less in every trade and profession. Why does 
one man build a piece of masonry quicker and 
better than another? Because he has a talent for 
it. We cannot always ascertain in what direc- 
tions our talents lie. A boy may be apprenticed to a 
grocer, may serve his time in weighing up: sugar 
and pepper, may jog through his daily duties after 
a lame fashion, and leave, at the end of the seven 
years, without ever having displayed any special 
aptitude for the trade. He has, very likely, no 
talent for weights and measures—no particular 
faculty for distinguishing himself in grinding coffee 
. or tasting cheese. Put the boy into another sphere 
of life—one for which he expresses a preference, 
and note the difference. The stupid grocer may 
turn out an accomplished musician. The case is a 
hypothetical one, but it illustrates: a principle. 
Some men, who-are gifted with greater talents 
than others, haye an aptitude for excelling at 
almost everything they undertake. They possess a 
happy knack of doing everything well. They are 
the “versatile” people ef the world, and astonish | 
every one with their cleverness; yet these are the | 
very ones who are most likely to turn out “ne’er | 
do weels.” Versatility ‘of talent is a most dan- 
gerous gift. It often developes an instability fatal 
to success. “ Unstable as water,” says the Scripture, 
“thou shalt not excel.” All their varied talents | 
are of no use whatever, without application; and | 
application is but another name for work. It is 
the principle of “self-help,” so excellently illus- 
trated by Mr. Smiles, that they require. Without 
a resolute purpose and a dogged determination to 
work, comparatively few ever attain any position 
worth having. 1 

That miserable class of individuals, who are | 
constantly lamenting their lack of talents, is | 
really as despicable a class as exists. It is not 
that they are really without ability, but that they | 
will never take the trouble to find it out and 
cultivate it. There is hardly a man whom the | 
great God has placed upon this earth who has not 
been gifted with a talent of some kind. Circum- 
stances may have thrown him into a groove from | 
which he cannot well extricate himself, and in 
which there is no opportunity for the display of 
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his particular talent. Under such circumstances, 
he can still work. There is something, to our mind, 
so thoroughly grand in the idea of a man nobly 
toiling on, against all manner of difficulties, that 
we could almost hold him equal with the one who 
has achieved a niche in the Temple of Fame. 

There is a dignity in all labour. Man has to 
live by the sweat of his brow; that brow can 
sweat alike when the thinker is working out some 
difficult question, and when the labourer is tilling 
the soil. Talents are gifts which should be prized 
highly, and cherished with every care; but with- 
out work, all the talents in the world are of very 
little use. Work, after all, is the lever which moves 
the world. It is a priceless boon to man, for we 
hold that there is a hundredfold more pleasure in 
work, than in an existence of an idle, listless, do- 
nothingism. How many a man, who when young 
allowed time to pass by unimproved, looks back, in 
after years, with a vain regret upon those wasted 
hours! “ Wasted hours!” they fly back, one by 
one, to the Almighty’s throne, and when asked for 
their account, show nothing but a drear blank. 
Even in the life of an industrious man, how rapidly 
the blanks accumulate, and how grave a total they 
make, when he comes to balance up with Time at 
the end of life! ‘ Wasted hours!” what a cheer- 
less, freezing sound the phrase has! how coldly 
and reproachfully it ‘falls upon the ear! how 
bitterly it brings to remembrance the mis-spent 
past, which can never be called back! how it 
seems to stand up in judgment against us, and 
mock us with the memory of a folly we are power- 
less to repair ! 

Those with talents should try and grasp this 
fact. They are too apt to think that a, little lazi- 
ness will do no harm, and that they can pick up the 
“wasted hours” quickly enough by-and-by; they 
are careless of time’s ceaseless motion, for they 
boast of their talents, as if they were powerful 
enough to conquer time. Work is one of the 
great aims of life. ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might,” is a motto which 
every young man should make one of the guiding 
principles of his existence. 

« Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labour, all labour is noble and holy.” 

To those who have hitherto dallied with the 
precious hours, as though they were only a pleasant 
joke to laugh over, the prospect of a life of toil 
may seem cheerless and lifeless indeed. But let 
them make one fair and continued effort upon the 


| path of that life; and having tasted of the sweets 


which only thus are to be found, they will rejoice 
with a deep and grateful joy, and wonder at the 
foolishness of past dreams. 
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Bow at its low-arched door ! 
S In silence o’er this rocky fortress ponder, 
And pace its pebbled floor. 


iy low thy head, this courtyard old to enter; 


Like cities walled to heaven, the cliffs rise stately 
On ev'ry side save one, 

Where evermore in homage from the ocean 
Low booms his salvo-gun ; 


And charging grandly, like a troop of horsemen, 
His white waves plunge and foam ; 

Or ride, like royal posts that bear a message 
In haste from his vast home. 


No banner droops above those dark rock-turrets 
Carved on the silent sky ; 

To the long roll of ocean’s ceaseless music 
No pageant sweepeth by. 


PORT-A-DARIS. 


A strange, unutterable th ill creeps o’er me, 
Between delight and fear ; 

A voice within to those without hath answered, 
*“God’s presence dwelleth here !” 


Oh! look upon the waves, whose struggle ends not, 
Though all around hath rest, 

At solemn midnight, or when glowing sunset 
Would slumber on their breast ; 


And doth not thy deep spirit learn their longing 
For grand and glorious strife, 

And from their mighty voice learn many a lesson 
Of this world and thy life ;— 


And going forth with stronger will, and purpose 
More true than e’er before, 
O’er rock, and reef, and shoal dash bravely onward, 





To the eternal shore ? A. Bonn. 








THE HALF-SISTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “MARK WARREN,” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
2 CANNOT think, for my part, why you 
don’t get into moe said Clarence 


ston. 

Clarence was standing before the fire, 
fitting on a pair of white gloves, which being rather 
tight, had a tendency to crack, and which he was 
going to wear that evening at Mr. Hector Chilling- 
ham’s: for it was Thursday. 

“Because I am not fond of society,” replied Alfred 
Kingston, quickly, and lifting his bachelor’s coffee- 
pot off the hob. 

“Nonsense! You are not fifty: on my word, you 
behave as if you were. Society is the best thing in 
the world for you, if you would but believe it.” 

Alfred Kingston shook his head. He was cutting 
himself a slice of bread and butter. 

“How on earth are you to get married? that’s 
what I am thinking about,” resumed Clarence, in a 
tone of great seriousness. 

Alfred Kingston laughed. 

“T am content to waive such an important con- 
sideration, for the present, at least.” 

“Are you? but I wouldn’t, if I were you. When 
men get old and fusty, they are like old shop- 
goods, and go off slow,” continued Clarence, ten- 
derly solicitous of a crack in his gloves. 

“But you forget, I am slow by nature.” 

“So you are! Bless you for the slowest old coach 
in Christendom! But now, look at the difference 
between us. You are going to be shut up in this 
hele, drinking coffee to keep off the blues; I am 








going to eat a very nice dinner, and be enter- 


ETC. 


tained by the prettiest girl in the town. Who would 
not be me?” 

“In the first place, I deny that I am going to be 
shut up at all, or have anything to do with the blues, 
either. I am going out.” 

“ Are you, really? How wonderful! Toa party?” 

“No.” 

“To the play? You quiet men like——” 

“I have never been to the play in my life.” 

“Well, then, where are you going ?” 

“T am going to the ragged school.” 

“Nonsense! You are only joking.” 

Yet, while he said it, there came into his mind a 
little conversation he had held with the landlady 
before Alfred Kingston returned. She had told him 
that the ragged school had been opened by Mr. 
Kingston, in the face of many difficulties, and that 
it was likely to prove a blessing to the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“Well, I dare say you are doing a great deal of 
good,” continued Clarence, rather altering his tone, 
“but it requires a vocation for such sort of things. 
Tam a lazy dog, and it would not suit me. Pil go 
with you some night, if you will let me; and if you 
will accept of half-a-crown, I’m sure you are welcome 
to it—towards the ragged school, I mean.” 

“Thank you. I will accept it, gladly.” 

“Very well. Good night! I am sorry I said 
that about the coffee. You'll forgive me, won’t 
you? I say,” added he, recovering his usual flippant 
manner, “I shall be disappointed enough if Sophy 
does not turn up.” 

With which remark Clarence Hargraves let him- 
self out into the street. Immediately after, he was 
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driving in a cab to the abode of Mr. Hector Chil- 
lingham. 

On the way, he arrived at two important con- 
clusions; one was, to invest every shilling of his 
money in the hands of the richest manufacturer in 
Workstone ; the other, to marry Sophy Hensman as 
speedily as he could. 

He had scarcely alighted at the door of “The 
Grove,” when a servant man of staid and respectable 
appearance opened it. He looked like an old retainer 
of the family: Clarence leaped to the conclusion at 
once. But the conclusion was not a correct one: 
the man had been hired for the occasion. 

Clarence followed this individual across the hall, 
superb with its Minton tiles of costliest description, 
and up the staircase, with its carpet of velvet pile, 
into the drawing-room. Here, surrounded by the 
unveiled glories of furniture and ornament, sat Mr. 
Hector Chillingham in his chair by the fire. He 
sat there reading his paper, with the air of a man 
to whom all this display is habitual. Not on any 
account whatever would he have his visitor guess 
the secrets of the back parlour. 

“Well, my young friend”—this was his paternal 
salutation—“so you have found your way to our 
little retreat out here.” 

“ Little!—on my word, I think it is grand enough 
for a prince!” cried Clarence, looking round ad- 
miringly. 

“You are very kind to say so. Pray take a seat. 
Mrs. Chillingham will be in directly. You will find 
us very homely kind of folks,” said Mr. Hector Chil- 
lingham, drawing forward a lounging-chair for his 
guest. 

“ Mrs. Chillingham!” thought Clarence, a pang at 

his heart—“ Mrs, Chillingham! Not a word about 
Sophy.” 
, “We have an old-fashioned rule here, Mr. Har- 
graves, and, I am afraid, rather a selfish one. We 
never put ourselves out of the way for anybody. 
Our visitors take us just as they find us.” 

Clarence, on his magnificent seat, for it was 
magnificent, in spite of the “ homeliness,” looked 
profoundly wretched. 

No Sophy, no enjoyment for him. 

“We shall give you a plain family dinner, Mr. 
Hargraves. A couple of my old friends have been 
good enough to say they will come—capital men of 
business, both of them.” 

Clarence murmured a few words in reply. He felt 
himself obliged to say something. 

“They are men of opposite stamp, as opposite as 
can be,” resumed Mr. Chillingham, as if interested 
in the subject. “ Lightfoot is speculative. Plum- 
stead, on the other hand, is cautious. People like 
Lightfoot the best, but give me Samuel Plumstead.” 

“Are they manufacturers here, at Workstone ?” 
asked Claxence. 

“Both of them—two of our principal men, 
Lightfoot is mayor of the city. Their advice is 
most valuable when they choose to bestow it,” 

“I hope they will bestow it on me then,” returned 





Clarence ; “not but that I have made up my mind,” 
added he, with another glance at the display of 
unbounded wealth around him. 

‘‘T advise you to take time, and consider. Ah! 
here are the ladies. I forgot to tell you we had a 
niece staying with us, a Miss Hensman. 

Up jumped Clarence, as gay as a lark. At that 
moment, the door opened, and there entered first, 
Mrs. Hector Chillingham. 

“My wife, Mr. Hargraves,” said her husband, in- 
troducing her. 

Clarence gave her but one hasty look and bow, 
then his eye passed over to Sophy, and rested there 
with some curiosity. 

He had got his desire at last. Here was the 
original of his portrait—the youthful owner of ten 
thousand a year. 

Fair and innocent she looked, in her black dress, 
and her soft flowing curls. By the side of hard 
weatherbeaten Mrs, Chillingham, she seemed almost 
a child. 

“This is Mr. Hargraves, Sophy,” said her uncle, 
drawing her forward. 

Sophy gave a‘shy little glance, and, as Clarence 
held out his hand, she felt constrained to offer her 
own. But she escaped as quickly as she could to 
the side of her aunt. Strangers, Sophy had a 
special dread of, save indeed one stranger. And, 
now the door was again opened by the fictitious 
butler, and the two remaining guests entered—Mr. 
Lightfoot and Mr. Plumstead. 

I have said that the manufacturers of Workstone 
had not particularly happy faces; and it was a 
fact. These men had not. Great interests and 
great risks were involved in concerns as vast as. 
theirs; and the impress of thoughtful days, and 
sleepless nights, could be read on their anxious 
brows. Lightfoot was a spare, wiry man, with a 
keen bright eye and thin lips. Plumstead had, 
literally speaking, more weight about him. He was 
short and stout, and inclined to taciturnity. Light- 
foot, on the other hand, talked immensely. 

“ Well, friends all,” said Mr. Chillingham, receiving 
them with cordiality, “you see we have an addition 
to our little modest circle. This is Mr. Hargraves.” 

“Glad to see him, I am sure,” said Ebenezer Light- 
foot, shaking hands with the new man. “Been in 
Workstone long, sir?” 

Plumstead, whose caution and reserve were ex- 
cessive, merely bowed. He disliked strangers, and 
always suspected them. 

“Only .a few days,” replied Clarence, frankly. 
“A famous place it is, to be sure, for making 
fortunes!” 

Plumstead shook his head in a deprecatory 
manner. Lightfoot took up the strain, briskly. 

“So it is, Mr. Hargraves, a wonderful place! The 
money turned over here is incalculable. We trade 
with all parts of the world. Our goods are known 
everywhere. I should say, in real bona fide capital, 
Workstone could bold her own with Bristol or 
Liverpool.” 
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«J dare say it could,” replied Clarence, knowing 
not one syllable about it. 

“If the grumblers can’t live, what of the 
boasters?” put in Mr. Plumstead. 

“Now, that’s just like my friend Samuel,” con- 
tinued Mr. Lightfoot, appealing to Clarence, with 
a smile. “He turns over his thousands every day 
of his life; he could buy up all the gentry in the 
county ; and yes, hear him !” 

- «TJ don’t deny that I do a little business, now and 

then, like my friend Chillingham here,” said Mr. 
Plumstead, with a gloomy smile, “ but nothing to 
boast of.” 

“I tell you what,” said Lightfoot, following 
Clarence to the window, and inserting his finger 
into his button-hole, a familiarity not pleasant to 
Clarence, ‘‘ that man—why his concern drives every- 
thing out of the market! It’s a regular Aaron’s 
rod, that cuts up us small fry alive!” 

“Is it?” said Clarence, uninterested, and looking 
wistfully towards Sophy. She was sitting by her 
aunt, doing some light kind of work, and, apparently, 
toe absorbed in it to notice anything else. 

“Yes. He has two sons on the Stock Exchange. 
They are quite young, but they are getting a first- 
class connection. They are as keen and sharp- 


witted fellows as any I know; but then they were 

admirably brought up—admirably 

Lightfoot, who doted on iterations. 
“Were they ?” said Clarence, still listlessly. 


!” added Mr. 
He 
was not a man of business, in any sense whatever. 

“Yes. Plumstead has been lucky throughout. 
You should see the place he has about here! It’s fit 
fora king. Yet he got up from the ranks—we all 
did. We have pushed our way on by our own 
industry. I believe he began life as an errand 
boy.” 

“Did he?” 





“Yes. And now, all the gentry knock under to 
him, and he rides over the whole county. Half the 
gentry in this neighbourhood, except the Cransteads 
and a few others, are as poor as rats—literally as 
poor as rats.” 

This piece of intelligence, startling as it was, 
failed to interest Clarence. He was intent upon 
watching the first summons to dinner; not that he 
was hungry, but he wanted to take down Sophy. 

“Tam sure, I am the only person here who has 
the least sympathy with her,’ thought he, pity- 
ingly. 

A minute after he had thought it, the door 
opened, noiselessly, and the fictitious butler ap- 
peared. Clarence lost not a second. Cutting Mr. 
Lightfoot’s communications asunder with abrupt- 
ness, he turned to Sophy. 

“Miss Hensman, may I have the pleasure of 
handing you down to dinner ?” 

Sophy lifted her pretty blue eyes to his face. She | 
had a timid startled air. She was afraid that he | 
might come fresh from the money market or the | 
Stock Exchange—two ogres in the path of Sophy. 





Something, however, in the frank countenance and 


good-natured smile reassured her. She got up, and 
put her hand on his arm. 

*T shall be very happy, I am sure.” 

“And I am sure [I ghall,” returned Clarence, 
heartily. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Ir was a sumptuous dinner. The dining-room itself 
was more fit for a palace than a private residence ; 
and the dinner was superb. 

If the dishes were not of gold, they were at least 
of the finest porcelain, plentifully adorned with gilt. 
The table was resplendent with silver. The viands 
were costly as could be procured. 

Mr. -Chillingham, dispensing the turtle soup, 
worthy of an alderman’s feast, hoped his friends 
would do justice to the plain family dinner he had 
set before them. 

“We are old-fashioned people, and don’t like to 
be put out of our usual way,” said he, observant of 
Clarence Hargraves. 

Clarence Hargraves was not observant of him. His 
whole attention was devoted to Sophy Hensman. 
She sat beside him. Happily, on the other side of 
her was Mr. Plumstead, and Mr. Plumstead was 
never much inclined to converse. 

Clarence, therefore, had Sophy all to himself. He 
admired her very much. Not that he was in raptures 
with her. Her freshness, her innocence, her purity, 
were scarcely in unison with his own fast, gay life. 
He did not think she was exactly the woman for him 
to marry. Nor could he, at first, find a subject that 
interested her. She did not read novels; she knew 
nothing whatever of the world ; business topics were 
lost upon her, and so were politics. A shy yes or 
no were all that Clarence could obtain, in answer 
to his attempts to draw her out. 

He was almost in despair, when a bright idea 
occurred to him. 

“I say, Miss Hensman, I have seen a friend of 
yours to-day.” 

“Have you?” 

There was still no interest in her tone. 
were fixed on the table-cloth. 

“ Yes, and a friend of mine, too—Alfred Kingston.” 

She turned hor eyes eagerly upon him. 

“What! Mr. Kingston?” 

She spoke quickly and impulsively. It was im- 
possible not to perceive, at once, that he had touched 
a chord of interest. 

“Do you know him? Who is he?” asked she, in 
a hurried whisper. 

“He is the son of a clergyman in Devonshire. An 
excellent man he was. Alfred Kingston is just like 
him.” 

“Qh! I am so glad to hear you say so. I know 
he must be very good,” cried Sophy out of the fulness 
of her heart. 

“Sophy,” interrupted the hard voice of Mrs. Chil- 
lingham, whose quick eye, and ear, had detected this 
little bye-play, “Sophy, Mr. Lightfoot wishes to 
take wine with you.” 


Her eyes 
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Blushing, confused, and embarrassed, Sophy, with 
the air of a frightened child, turned hurriedly to her 
tormentor. Yes, there was Mr. Lightfoot, his glass 
in his hand, and the usual simper on his face. 

‘Miss Hensman, may I have the pleasure ?” 

It was certainly no pleasure to Sophy. She became 
shy and taciturn again. She did not dare to intro- 
duce the subject of Alfred Kingston any more, and 
the conversation relapsed into monosyllables. Indeed, 
so monosyllabic did it become, that Clarence was 
driven, for companionship, to Mr. Plumstead. 

He was much interested in Sophy, too. _When he 
opened the door, that she and Mrs. Chillingham 
might retire to the drawing-room, his eye followed 
her along the hall with decided admiration. With 
that look of admiration still: in his face, he .came 
back to the table. 

The gentlemen were now alone, and as a natural 
consequence, quite at their ease. Mr. Chillingham 
pushed round the decanters with renewed spirit. 
Lightfoot leaned back in his chair, and stared at the 
ceiling with easy nonchalance. Plumstead grew 
more conversational. In fact, it was evident, the 
four men were beginning to enjoy themselves. 

“‘ Now that the ladies are gone,” said Mr. Chilling- 
ham, filling his glass, “I think we may venture on 
a little business. We can’t talk business before 
ladies, at dinner, can we, Mr. Hargraves?” 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Hargraves said he thought 
they could not. At the same time, he remembered 
that; without a savour of business, not one word had 
been uttered. 

“Well, now, about this little affair of yours. I 
have mentioned it, in confidence, of course, to my 
friends, Mr. Lightfoot and Mr. Plumstead, They 
are oracles, in our world, Mr. Hargraves.” 

“Exactly. Now, for my part,” began Mr. Light- 

, foot, poising his chair back, as far as it would go, 
and staring at the ceiling. ‘You see, fifteen thou- 
sand,—why, it is a mere fraction in our eyes; really, 
a mere fraction.” 

“ Fraction or not, there is too much of it to lose,” 
said Mr. Plumstead, tersely. 

“Lose! who talks of losing? It’s a word we 
don’t understand here in Workstone.” 

Mr. Plumstead, with a grim smile, relapsed into 
silence. 

“Our concerns—why, you’ve no idea,” continued 
Mr. Lightfoot, swelling with bombast, “what they 
are for magnitude! Mr. Hargraves, I really don’t 
like to mention the sums that pass through our 
fingers daily.” 

' “You advise me to invest my money in one of 
these huge concerns, I suppose, gentlemen?” said 
Clarence, inquiringly. 

“If you mean me, I don’t,” replied Plumstead. 

“Only hear him! but then he is so very cautious 
—is he not?” said Mr. Lightfoot, appealing to his 
host; “quite a slave to caution. I only wonder 
how he has got on. ‘Nothing venture, nothing 
have’ is my motto. Why, now,” continued, he, with 
a show of great interest, “ what possible objection 





can there be to this gentleran making the most of 
his money ?.” 

“Ah! that is what I want to do,” said Clarence, 
with anxiety. 

“Of course. And how could you possibly get 
such an interest, or have so little trouble, or be go 
thoroughly comfortable, as with your capital safe 
and snug in the hands of, say our host here, with a 
rattling per-centage, and nothing to do but enjoy 
yourself? Come, Plumstead, your objections ;” and 
Mr. Lightfoot emptied his glass and filled it in a 
couple of seconds. 

“In the first place, there are the risks,” began 
Mr. Plumstead, cautiously. 

“Risks! what risks?” asked Mr. Lightfoot. 

* Panics.” 

“Pshaw! When did we have a panic?” 

** Panics there are, and panics there will be, while 
the money market stands. If there has not beena 
panic lately, Mr. Lightfoot, so much the more 
danger that one is coming on.” 

“For shame, Plumstead! You are really enough 
to cut the very sinews of commerce asunder.” 

“Then, there are the fluctuations of trade. Trade 
can never keep steady long together. More’s the 
pity, but it can’t. It goes, like Fortune’s wheel, up 
and down contiaually.” 

“When did it go down with us, at Workstone, 
pray?” 

“T don’t say it has gone down, Lightfoot. We 
are fortunate at Workstone. Our city stands alone, 
as it were, and we have almost as good as a 
monopoly; but, if I had money to put out, I 
would not put it in trade, for all that; I would 
choose houses, or lands, or something that was 
safe.” 

“ You hear what he says, Mr. Hargraves. For my 
part, sooner than be bothered with houses, I'd sell 
out and go to Australia.” 

“Houses are a great trouble,” began Clarence. 

“Trouble! I once had a erescent of houses— 
handsome houses, too, and well let, all of them. 
The rental was a hundred and sixty, each house. 
On my word, it did not pay me!” 

“Not pay you?” repeated Clarence. 

“Not a bit of it. . What with repairs, and rates, 
and improvements, and so forth, hang me if I got 
more than four-and-a-half per cent. I sold clean off, 
and put the money in the business. It was some- 
thing different from four-and-a-half then, I can tell 
you!” 

“What was it, pray,” asked Clarence. 

“It was between thirty and forty, and never any 
mere trouble about it. Business is a glorious game 
to play at, Mr. Hargraves. I can only tell you, if I 
had thousands, I’d invest them in business!” said 
Mr. Lightfoot, with enthusiasm. 

Clarence glanced anxiously at Mr. Chillingham. 

“I think I am half persuaded,” said he, hesi- 
tating. 

“Well, well, take your time about it. There is 
no hurry,” returned his host benignantly. “ Fill 
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your glass, Mr. Hargraves. You are not doing 


justice to my old port. It has been in the cellar 
this twenty years.” 

Nothing further was said of the matter of invest- 
ment, and the conversation drifted into other chan- 
nels; not interesting channels, though, to Clarence. 
He knew nothing of the mysteries of yarns, and 
wools, and stock; and the discussion of all the 
various branches of trade was rather wearisome 
than otherwise. He was heartily glad when Mr. 
Chillingham rose, and he was permitted to return to 
the drawing-room. He wanted to see a little more 
of Sophy. 

She was sitting quietly at work. The chan- 
delier shed a radiance on her soft flaxen hair. 
Her work was of an intricate description, and her 
whole attention seemed given to it. The sweet 
innocence of her face was refreshing to behold. 
Clarence felt drawn irresistibly towards her. She 
looked up, as he came near, and gave him a smile 
of welcome. Notwithstanding his dread of mono- 
syllables, he was resolved to attempt some further 
conversation. 

“How busy you are, Miss Hensman. 
that pretty thing you are making?” 

“I am glad you think it pretty. It is a couvre- 
pied.” 

“A what?” 

“A little rug to cover one’s feet on the sofa.” 


What is 





“Ts it for yourself ?” 

“No; Iam making it for a missionary bazaar.” 

“ Bless my life!” thought Clarence. ‘‘ Miss Hens- 
man,” said he, a minute after, the question bursting 
from his lips with great abruptness, “did you ever 
teach in a ragged school ?” 

“Never, myself. I used to go with papa.” 

“Did you like it?” 

“Oh, yes, very much indeed! If I had a brother, I 
would go again.” 

“ Bless my life!” again thought Clarence. “Because 
my friend Kingston is up in all that kind of thing.” 

“Ts he? Oh, how I wish ”’ she stopped. 

“What do you wish?” said Clarence, kindly: 
“your wishes are law with me, Miss Hensman.” 

He longed to call her Sophy, but he dare not. 

“Oh, I wish!” cried she, still impulsively, and 
her eyes brimful of interest; but sae said no more. 
She blushed, and bent her head over her work, a 
circumstance which laid bare a train of new sugges- 
tions to the astonished apprehension of Clarence. 

“Bless my life!” again thought he, “what a 
pretty little romance I have drifted into.” 

He had scarce thought it, when the voice of Mrs. 
Hector Chillingham again struck on his ear. 

“Sophy, Mr. Lightfoot wishes to hear you sing.” 

Sophy started up in alarm, and the romance, like 
a thread of gossamer, was brushed away in a 
moment. (To be continued.) 








THE OLD-FASHIONED WATCH. 


N alittle cottage on the outskirts of a 
seaport town, lived a very good 
woman. She kept a school, which 
brought in quite sufficient for her 
simple wants, and her home was very 
neat and pretty, for she took a pride 

in a bright green carpet and snow-white draperies. 
She had ornaments too, seal’s heads and curious 
shells, and two or three gilt ‘images, which had been 
idols. These were all brought to her by sailor lads, 
who had once been her scholars, and who did not 
forget her when they were far away over the sea. 
But the most valuable thing in all the tiny cottage 
was a great old-fashioned watch, in a richly-carved 
case. It wasalegacy. Years ago, Mistress Tabitha 
had been engaged toa young mate. At last, there 
was to be but one more voyage before the wedding- 
day. And Mistress Tabitha sat and worked at her 
marriage garments, and waited his return. But his 
captain came back alone, and brought this parting 
keepsake, and told her the mate had died abroad. 

It was very sad. But it was a long time ago, and 
Mistress Tabitha has had many happy days since 
then. Andso she was a happy-looking, merry-hearted 
Woman, and the sailor lads did not love her less for 
that old story. 

One night a fearful storm arose, so fierce that the 
townspeople could not help a poor ship which they 





‘saw struggling with the waves. So they were forced 
to watch her go down. A few bodies were washed 


ashore—only one alive. It was cast up just before 
Mistress Tabitha’s cottage, and you may be sure her 
door was open, and her fire ready. It was a lad, not 
more than fourteen years of age. And-before next 
noon he was quite well again, so little had he suffered 
from the terrible storm which had shattered the 
great ship, and swept away his parents and all his 
kindred. And Mistress Tabitha said he should stay 
with her. 

The boy told them his name was Oscar, and that, 
though he was born in England, his father was a 
Swede. He seemed a clever lad; but, though ‘every 
one at first took interest in the orphan of the storm, 
few cared for him after this first emotion passed away. 
Mistress Tabitha kept to him faithfully; and yet 
she felt disappointed in him: she could not say why, 
for he was shrewd, steady, and active, with no 
longing but for a wider sphere than he could find in 
that seaport. And at last a countryman of his own 
offered to put him on board a ship which was going to 
Madrid. So Mistress Tabitha gave her consent, and 
busied herself, preparing his outfit. She was sorry 
he was going, and yet not so sorry as one would have 
supposed; and just at this time, something happened 
which grieved her far more. 

One summer evening, which Oscar had spent as 
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usual among the shipping, she had employed -her- 
self in the schoolroom, cutting out his shirts on the 
large deal table there. She did not go to her little 
parlour until it was quite dusk, and she required 
her lamp. When she got there, what did she see? 
Why, between the peacock feather screens, where.the 
valuable watch hung, she saw Notuina—the watch 
was gone! 

Poor Mistress Tabitha! she had never grieved so 
sorely, since the long-ago night when the sea-captain 
put it in her hand. When Oscar returned, he joined 
in her sorrow, only in a discreet and sedate manner, 
according to his fashion. And then he went through 
the town, proclaiming the loss, and making inquiries 
if any suspicious strangers had been seen in the 
neighbourhood. And nobody had seen anybody near 
Mistress: Tabitha’s house; and of: course, if any.one 
had happened to see Oscar himself there, while he 
was supposed to be among the shipping—why, it 
was such a natural occurrence, that they could not 
recall whether it was that night, or last night, cr 
the night before. 

So Oscar sailed away, out into the great world, 
with no possession but the little chest’ which he 
sat upon beside his hammock. So thought Mistress 
Tabitha, and she prayed for him. She could not 
see him as he put his brown hand into a niche 
among the ship’s beams, and drew out a little bundle 
of rags, among which gleamed an old-fashioned 
watch, in a richly-carved case. And when she had a 
letter from him, telling how he prospered in the 
Spanish land, she only thought what an industrious 
lad he was, for she did not know of a visit he paid to 
an old merchant with twinkling eyes, who gave him 
gold. coinage -for,the red, carved gold of the old- 
fashioned watch. .Nobody in the seaport town knew 
anything of all this, and they read the letter, and 
said that they were always sure Oscar the Swede 
was; a clevér fellow, and some of the young men 
wished they- could follow him to Madrid. 

* * * * * * 

That was thirty years ago,—and now in London 
city there is a great merchant called Oscar. His 
wealth cannot be counted. Princes envy his man- 
sion. He has one son to inherit it all; for he 
married a beautiful Spanish lady, who died young, 
and was buried among the myrtles of her own sunny 
land. The merchant.Oscar is well spoken of. Some 
whisper that he is a little hard, and always keeps 
the right side of a bargain; but, you see, the world 
counts that a small fault in a rich man, He gives 
some money to the poor, and sits in a state pew at 
church; and when the preacher warns that sin 
always finds out the sinner, the merchant Oscar 
smiles a little,—and people say that is because he is 
thinking how true it is. But people have to guess 
his thoughts, for his heart is cold and closed to all 
—except his only boy. 

But he loves him so dearly that he cannot bear his 
absence. He has never loved any one before, not 
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even his wife; he seems to have reserved all -his 
affection for this lad. So the youth sits in his 
father’s business-room, and sees all his visitors, and 
they all pay great court to him, for they know he 
will have the merchant Oscar’s wealth. 

One day there came a very old lady, with whits 
hair and clear blue eyes. It is Mistress Tabitha; 
some business brought her to London, and there she 
heard of Oscar the Swede, and, nothing daunted by 
his greatness, she came.to see him. ' He shows her 
his son, and she gives him her blessing—“ an old 
woman’s blessing,” she says,—and she sits and talks 
about bygone times, and asks if Oscar remembers | 
her lost watch,—she has’ never hung anything in its 
place, all these thirty, years, she -tells "him ; “But I 
pity the poor creature who stole it,’ adds Mistress 
Tabitha ; “for, though I could not bring him to 
judgment, yet we may be sure his sin will find hin 
out.” 

And the merchant Oscar smiles, as he reverently . 
leads her to his door. 

And, not very long afterwards, he has another 
guest—a little old, old man, with a yellow skin, and 
a hook nose, and a bald head ;. and he bows over and 
over again to both father and son, and he says— 

«Merchant Oscar, you do not remember me.” 

And there is something in his twinkling eyes 
which makes the merchant’s tone quite haughty as 
he answers that he certainly does not. 

«No—no—no,” says the little ancient man, “you 
don’t remember the poor Jew at Madrid—the poor 
Jew who was honest man, and gave you a fair price 
for the great watch you had doubtless had presented 
by the grandame at home” (how wickedly his eyes 
twinkled!); “Ialways said you were clever young 
man,—I knew you would get on. I said to my 
son, the day I saw you, ‘ Ishmael, that is a knowing 
lad—be like him, and you will give joy to your 
father’s heart.’ . But Ishmael gave no heed,—he 
has wasted his old father’s substance, and now I 


| am reduced to crave a little charity ;. remember my 


old honesty, gentlemen,—only to think that all this, 
(and the wicked eyes leered round) has come out 

of that old-fashioned watch with the carved gold 

case!” 

The merchant Oscar puts gold into the skinny 
hand, and bids the old man depart. His son and he 
are alone once more, but they do not look into each 
other’s faces. The father never again gazes into his 
son’s eyes, and basks in the only love he ever knew. 
When his boy looks at him, he turns away ; a furtive 
glance is all he gives in return. He goes alone to 
business, the youth will not come with him. They 
never speak of Mistress Tabitha, or the old Jew, but 
the merchant knows that his son understands his 
father’s shame. 

The merchant Oscar is still well epoken of, and he 
still sits in the state pew at church, but now ho does 
not smile when the preacher says, “ De sure your sin 
will find you eut.” L F. 





